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Tne old buildings before us are part of 


the Butcher-bank, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; and the middle house is entitled 
to ae notice, as the birthplace of 
Mark Akenside, the poet and physician. 
Here he was born, Nov. 9, 13 - His 
father, Mark, was, in the language of 
his biographer, “a substantial butcher,’ 
of the Presbyterian sect; his mother’s 
name was Mary Lumsden. The place 
is altogether un-imaginative, and its 
associations not very propitious for 
poetry or physic; yet,at the grammar- 
school of the town young Akenside re- 
ceived the first part of his education, 
and was afterwards instructed by Mr. 
Wilson, who kept a private academy. 
He finished his studies at the universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and Leyden, in the 
latter of which he took his Doctor’s 
degree, in 1744. 

_In the same year appeared his most 
distinguished poem, Pleasures of 
the Imagination, which at once raised 
him to poetical eminence. Johnson says 
of this poem—* I have heard Dodsley, 
by whom it was published, relate, that 
when the copy was offered him, the 
price demanded for it, which was a 

Vou, xv. 


hundred and twenty pounds, being such 
as he was not inclined to give precipi- 
tately, he carried the work to Pope, who, 
having looked into it, advised him not 
to make a niggardly offer, for this was 
no every-day writer.”’ ® 

Akenside was much more distinguished 
as a poet than as a physician—the lat- 
ter, Johnson thinks, in a great city, the 
mere plaything of Fortune. Akenside, 
however, wrote on medical subjects with 
considerable ease and elegance; and by 
court patronage, he became physician 
to the queen. The Doctor was deemed 
haughty and ostentatious by his bre- 
thren of the faculty; for which Smollet 
made him smart, by introducing him 
in his Peregrine Pickle, as the giver of a 
feast after the manner of the ancients. 
He died of a putrid fever, in June, 1770, 
in the 49th year of his age. 


* « Lives of the Poets, vol.iv. In our time, 
Murray was equally cautious in oneing, Gif- 
ford, on Lord Byron's Childe Harold. Doubtless 
every bookseller has his Pope, as every printer 
has his canon; but t do not always hit, 
Still Miltons spring up like m ms: how- 
ever their Satans may remind us of Vulcan 
forging the bolts of Jove. 
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FRENCH ATTACK UPON 
ALGIERS, IN 1633. 
(For the Mirror.) 


In May, 1683, the French squadron cast 
anchor before Algiers, as it was deter- 
mined to bombard the town. Upon this, 
the whole government of the town sued 
for peace ; but some delay having taken 
place with regard to the surrender of 
captives, hostilities were renewed, and 
the greatest part of the city was reduced 
to ashes ; and the fire burnt with such 
vehemence, that the sea was enlight- 
ened by it to the distance of above two 
leagues. The Algerine commander, in 
the midst of this scene, caused all the 
French who were in the town to be 
cruelly butchered, and ordered their 
consul to be fastened alive to the mouth 
ot a mortar, and shot against their navy 
instead of a bomb. The French ad- 
miral, exasperated by this unprecedented 
instance of inhumanity, did not leave 
Algiers till he had entirely destroyed all 
their shipping, fortifications, buildings, 
and almost all the lower part, and above 
two-thirds of the upper part, of the city. 
After this the Algerines sued for peace, 
and deputed an ambassador to suppli- 
cate pardon for the murder of the con- 
sul, &c. P. T. W. 


FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Pernaps the following anecdote of 
brotherly affection will not be unin- 
teresting to your numerous readers :— 

Some Portuguese troops having set 
sail for the Brazils, during their passage 
a violent storm arose, and the vessel was 
thrown on some rocks on the coast of 
Africa. They found that the only means 
to save themselves was to construct a 
boat from out of the wreck of the vessel. 
They succeeded in making one, and set 
sail a second time. As the boat was 
not sufficiently large to hold them all, 
the pilot was obliged to tell the captain, 
Edouard de Mello, the danger that they 
would run. It was then decided that 
they should draw lots, to find twelve 
who must be left behind. A Spanish 
soldier was one amongst those who 
were to be left to perish. His younger 
brother had no sooner heard the sen- 
tence than he threw himself on his 
knees, and implored of the captain to 
allow him to remain instead of his bro- 
ther, who was the only support of his 
parents. The captain acceded to his 

rayer, and he was thrown into the sea. 

e would not leave go of the boat, and 
kept swimming after it for several hours, 
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notwithstanding the threats made to him 
that they would kill him. They were 
just going to strike at him with a sword, 
when he immediately grasped hold of it, 
and by that means succeeded in getting 
into the boat again. The captain and 
the crew were so affected by this‘mark 
of botherly love that they all embraced 
him. T. S. 





SCRIPTURAL DIRECTION-POST. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Axovut a month since, between Bicton, 
the seat of Lord Rolle, and the village 
of Otterton (in Devonshire), I met with 
an antique and curious Directing-pillar, 
erected on an elevation in the centre of 
a four-cross-road. It is built chiefly of 
brick, and surmounted by a stone cross. 
On the four sides are square stones in- 
serted, bearing the following inscrip- 
tions (which, at the present day, are 
singularly descriptive of the nature and 
state of the respective roads to which 
they refer) :— 

“ Woodbury, Topsham, Exeter—‘ Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her ways are peace.’ 

“ Budleigh, Littleham, Exmouth— 
‘ Make us to go in the paths of thy com- 
mandments, for therein is our desire.’ 

“ Otterton, Sidmouth, Culleton—‘ O! 
that our ways were made so direct that 
we might keep thy statutes.’ 

*‘ Bicton, Ottery, Honiton—‘ O! hold 
our goings in thy paths, that our foot- 
steps slip not.’ ”’ W.#H. 


A POET’S LAST SONG. 
(For the Mirror.) 

«¢ Tue fever of death 

Is enroll’d in my frame ; 
And a shade, and a breath, 

And a tear, and a name,— 
Are all that will tell 

To the weeper, ere long, 
That 1 took my farewell 

In the spirit of song.” 


Corrace of my early time, 

Round thee ruddy roses blow ; 
Sweetly smells thy garden thyme, 

To thy thatch the lilacs grow— 
Banks of verdure, meads of bloom, 

Budding trees, and blossom’d flowers, 
Woodbine, shedding sweet perfume, 

Gold laburnumséwining bowers— 
River where my childish choice 

Led me often to thy flood, 
List’ning to thy solemn voice, 

Sighing through the sable wood— 
Birds that haunt the valley lone, 

Early lark and evening dove, 
Softest song and saddest moan, 

All my latent feelings move. 
Weeping o'er the vision‘d past, 

Ev'ry bright, romantic hue 
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Which my fancy o’er it cast, 

Melteth as the morning’s dew. 
Now a better light be mine, 

Rising o'er this earthly gloom, 
An unsetting sun, to shine 

Through the darkness of the tomb. 
Now the burning thirst for fame, 

Kindled by the ardent soul, 
Soon shall quench its fever’d flame 

Where the diving waters roll. 
And my ever-plaining lyre 

Shall its symphony prolong, 
Jvining with acountless choir 


In a never-ceasing soug. 
**H. 


CORNISH PIE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Your correspondent’s ‘Cornish Pie,”’ 
though extremely well drawn up, is not 
complete. It always has been a rule, 
and I think is so at present, to put the 
“pie” into a “ dish” previous to its 
being baked, to prevent it from falling 
to pieces, as did the King of S ’s 
plum-pudding, which he was instructed 
to make; but, unfortunately, his in- 
structor forgot to name the “bag,’’ and 
consequently the intended pudding was 
converted into plum-broth. 

Being myself a Cornishman, and not 
unacquainted with cookery, I beg leave 
to state my fears, that unless my ne- 
cessary caution meets with timely atten- 
tion, a similar, or equally disastrous fate 
may attend Mr. Olive’s Cornish Pie. 

Your constant reader, 
P. Oke. 





FABLE. 

THE COUNTRY MAID AND HER MILK PAIL. 
Partly imitated from La Fontaine. 
(For the Mirror.) 

ATTEND while I relate a tale 
Of blooming Nancy and her pail; 
So well she pois’d it on her head, 
Or bore it in her hand instead ; 
As tripping to the market town, 
Array’d in plaid or russet gown: 
And thus upon her way she thought ; 
« When I've my milk to market brought 
And sold the same, I'll then employ 
My market.money eggs to buy ; 
These eggs I'll set, and in three weeks 
They'll doubtless bring as many chicks; 
And, spite of Reynard, surely I 
Shall gain enough a pig to buy; 
With little feed this pig will grew, 
And soon become a common show : 
Then, after that, if all be well, 
This fatted porket I will sell; 
Of monies I shall have enow 
To buy at length a little cow; 
She'll certainly a caif produce— 
For store, or for the butcher's use : 
Delightful thought, how pleas‘d I am, 
I see it frisk beside its dam. 

y 2 


What heart is proof against the charm ? 

Til sell them both, and buy a farm: 

Then lovers shall around me press— 

(Their object, readers, you will guess) 

A hundred pretty toys they'll bring 

To tempt me to accept the ring ;” 

She reckon’d thus— but sad to tell 

Ste slipp’d—and down the milk-pail fell: 

Alas, the silly maiden found 

Her hopes were scatter’d on the ground : 

The cow and calf and pig were gone, 

And chickens too—she bad not one. 

So readers, henceforth, all beware, 

Nor build your castles in the air ; 

Lest your foundation prove unstable 

Like milkmaid Nancy’s in the fable. 
Tipton. T. S. A. 


CHINESE FEAST OF LANTERNS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Finpine that your correspondent, 
P. T. WV., notices the description given 
by Herodotus, of the Feast of Lamps, 
held annually by the Egyptians, I am 
induced to send you the following 
brief notice of a similar festival, ob- 
served by the Chinese. It is a Feast 
of Lanterns, which takes place on the 
fifteenth day of the first month of their 
year. On that day there is such a pro- 
fusion of lanterns hung out of the houses 
that to a stranger the whole country has 
the appearance of a fairy land. These 
lanterns are made of all sizes, from very 
small ones, to some whose diameter mea- 
sures upwards of thirty feet. The gene- 
rality of them ere of an hexagonal form, 
and the panels or sides about four feet 
in height, and two in width: they are 
framed of wood beautifully gilt, and 
adorned with carving, painting, and ja- 
panning. Over these panels, or frames, 
is stretched a fine transparent silk, on 
which is painted various fanciful devices, 
with flowers, shrubs, and trees, &c. 
The colours are very bright, and when 
they are lighted up, have a very splendid 
appearance. The grandees retrench 
something every day, from the expenses 
of their table, their equipage, and their 
dress, in order that they may be able to 
expend more on their lanterns, some of 
which are said to cost two thousand 
crowns. Those of large dimensions re- 
present halls, chambers, and saloons ; 
and in these the Chinese lodge, receive 
visits, give balls, and act plays. On the 
whole, the spectacle is so splendidly 
imposing, that it is impossible to de- 
scribe the sensation of wonder and de- 
light experienced on the first time of 
beholding it. =. Tr. 
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Select Biography. 


THE LATE MR. SHELLEY. 

[The compiler of this Memoir acknowledges him- 
self indebted to Mrs. Shelley and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt for its chief and best portion.] 

Percy ByssHe SHELLEY was the eldest 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart. of 
Castle-Goring, in Sussex ; and was born 
at Field-place, in that county, on the 
4th of August, 1792. After receiving 
the usual course of previous instruction, 
he was‘sent to Eton, at the age of 
thirteen: he there showed a character 
of great eccentricity, mixed in none of 
the amusements natural to his age, and 
was of a melancholy and reserved dispo- 
position. 

Mr. Shelley was removed from Eton 
at an earlier period than usual, and sent 
to the University of Oxford. This re- 
moval was owing to a rigid unconven- 
tional tenacity of character, in relation 
to what he deemed the reason and jus- 
tice of things, which is always incon- 


venient to established authority, and H 


possibly incompatible with the submis- 
sion to it, which is d d indisp 
ble in public education. At Oxford, his 
2 a sincere, and inquisitive spi- 
it was found yet more inconvenient. 
Logic was there put into his hands, and 
he used it in the most uncompromising 
manner. The more important the pro- 
sensor the more he thought himself 
und to investigate it: the greater the 
demand upon his assent, the less, upon 
their own principle of reasoning, he 
thought himself bound to grant it. A 
short period after he had been at the 
University, he had the imprudence to 
attack the commonly received notions of 
the being of God, and to circulate his 
opinions, in the shape of a pamphlet, 
among the dignitaries of the Church. 
The consequence was an obvious one: 
he was summoned before the heads of 
the college ; and refusing to retract his 
opinions, but, on the contrary, preparing 
to argue them with the examining mas- 
ters, was expelled the University. Family 
dissatisfaction was, in the usual nature 
of things, consequent upon this mani- 
festation of a bent of disposition and 
waywardness of genius so uncompro- 
mising ; and in addition to academical 
discountenance, the youthful student 
had to sustain that of his dearest con- 
nexions. 

Let those who are so fond of exposing 
their own natures, by attributing every 
departure from ordinary conduct to bad 
motives, ask themselves what conduct 
could be more extraordinary in their 
eyes, and at the same time less attri- 
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butable to a bad motive, than the rejec- 
tion of an estate for the love of a princi- 
le. Yet Mr. Shelley rejected one. He 
ad only to become a yea and nay man 
in the House of Commons to be one of 
the richest men in Sussex. He declined 
it, and lived upon a comparative pittance. 
Even the fortune that he would ulti- 
mately have inherited, as secured to his 
person, was petty in the comparison. 

At the early age of about seventeen or 
eighteen, Mr. Shelley married a young 
lady of a similar age; and they sepa- 
rated, by mutual consent, after the birth 
of two children. This unfortunate, ill- 
adapted, and ill-chosen union, led to an 
entire alienation from his family, and 
was one of the events in his eventful life 
which oo more than all others 
afflicted his after years with sorrow and 
dejection. About this period he went 
abroad, and formed a friendship with 
Lord Byron, which continued till his 
death. It was during this his first visit 
to Italy, that he wrote “ Rosalind and 
elen,’”’? a modern Eclogue, and an 
Ode to the Euganean Hills, replete with 
pathos and beauty. His earliest works 
were two novels, which were probably 
written about the age of fifteen. Queen 
Mab, which was his first poetical work, 
was composed at the age of eighteen, 
and by Lord Byron considered as a poem 
of great power and imagination. Mr. 
Shelley never intended Queen Mab for 
publication, and exceedingly regretted 
that a reprint of a private copy should 
have been made by a pechelline some 
few years ago, as he conceived the 
crud and injudici of some of 
the sentiments contained in it might 
rather retard than assist the melioration 
of mankind. 

Mr. Shelley had returned to England, 
and was residing at Bath, when news 
came that his wife had destroyed her- 
self. It was a heavy blow to him, and 
he never forgot it. For a time it tore 
his being to pieces; nor is there a doubt, 
that however deeply he was accustomed 
to reason on the nature and causes of 
evil, and on the steps necessary to be 
taken for opposing it, he was not with- 
out remorse, for having no better exer- 
cised his judgment with regard to the 
choice he had made, and for having 
given rise to a premature independence 
of conduct in one unequal to the task. 
The lady was greatly to be pitied, so 
was the survivor. 

On the death of this unfortunate lady, 
Mr. Shelley married the daughter of 
Mr. Godwin; and resided at Great 
Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, where he 
was a blessing to the poor. His chae 




















rity, though liberal, was not weak. He 
inquired personally into the circum- 
stances of the petitioners, visited the 
sick in their beds (for he had gone the 
round of the hospitals on purpose to be 
able to practise on occasion), and kept a 
regular list of industrious poor, whom 
he assisted with small sums to make up 
their accounts. 

At Marlow he wrote the ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,’’ and published a “ Proposal 
for putting Reform to the vote through- 
out England ;”’ for which purpose, as 
an earnest of his sincerity, he offered to 
contribute a hundred pounds. This hun- 
dred pounds (which, owing to his liberal 
habits, he could very ill spare at the 
time) he would have done his best to 
supply by saving and economizing. It 
was not uncommon with him to give 
away all his ready money, and be com- 
pelled to take a journey on foot, or on 
the top of a stage, no matter during 
what weather. As an instance of his 
extraordinary generosity, an acquaint- 
ance of his, a man of letters, enjoyed 
from him at that period a pension of a 
hundred a year; and he continued to 
enjoy it until fortune rendered it super- 
fluous. ‘But,’’ continues Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, the “ princeliness of his disposi- 
tion was seen most in his behaviour to 
myself, who am proud to relate, that 
Mr. Shelley once made me a present of 
fourteen hundred pounds, to extricate 
me from debt. His last sixpence was 
ever at my service, had I chosen to share 
it.’ It is remarkable, that in a poetical 
epistle written some years ago, Mr. 
Shelley, in alluding to his friend’s cir- 
cumstances, which for the second time 
were then straitened, only makes an 
affectionate lamentation that he himself 
is poor, never once hinting that he had 
already drained his purse for his friend. 
During his residence at Marlow, the 
enemies of Mr. Shelley spread a report 
that he was keeping a seraglio, an opi- 
nion which was somewhat strengthened 
by some peculiar notions which he was 
known to entertain with regard to mar- 
riage. This keeper of a seraglio, who 
was in fact extremely different to what 
his enemies thought him with regard to 
these matters, and who had no idea of 
love unconnected with sentiment, passed 
his days like a hermit. He rose early 
in the morning, walked and read before 
breakfast, took that meal sparingly, 
wrote and studied the greater part of 
the morning, walked and read again, 
dined on vegetables (for he took neither 
meat nor wine), conversed with his 
friends, to whom his house was ever 
Open, again walked out, and usually 
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finished with reading to his wife till ten 
o’clock, when he went to bed. This 
was his daily existence. His book was 
generally Plato or Homer, or one of the 
Greek tragedians, or the Bible —in 
which last he took a great, though pe- 
culiar, and often admiring interest. One 
of his favourite parts was the book of 
Job. The writings attributed to Solo- 
mon he thought too Epicurean, in the 
modern sense of the word. For his 
Christianity he went to the Epistle of 
St. James, and to the sermon on the 
mount by Christ himself, for whose 
truly divine spirit he entertained the 
greatest reverence. 

About this time application was made 
by his family to deprive him of the 
guardianship of his two children, a boy 
and a girl, upon the ground of alleged 
sceptical notions. The application suc- 
ceeded. The circumstance deeply affect- 
ed Mr. Shelley: so much so, that he 
never afterwards dared to trust himself 
with mentioning his children to the 
friend who stood at his side throughout 
the business, and who was the dearest 
friend that he had. But what additional 


love it generated in him towards oug #* 


establishments, and their modes of rea- 
soning, the reader may guess. 

From Marlow, Mr. Shelley went, 
with his wife and a new family, to Italy, 
where he lived in his usual quiet and 
retired manner, and from whence he 
never returned. He there renewed his 
friendship with Lord Byron, and in 
concert with. his lordship proposed to 
set up a work, to be entitled the Libe- 
ral, in the conducting of which Mr. 
Leigh Hunt was to take ashare. For 
this purpose Mr. Hunt arrived in Italy, 
in June, 1822; and Mr. Shelley having 
once more welcomed his friend and 
family, and seen them comfortably set- 
tled at Pisa, set off with Mr. Williams 
on the night of the 7th of July, to return 
to his own family at Lerici. In a day 
or two the voyagers were missed. The 
afternoon of the 8th had been stormy, 
with violent squalls from the south- 
west. A night succeeded, broken up 
with that tremendous thunder and 
lightning which appals the stoutest 
seaman in the Mediterranean : dropping 
its bolts in all directions, more like 
melted brass, or liquid pillars of fire, 
than any thing we can conceive of light- 
ning in our northern climate. On that 
night they perished. The suspense and 
anguish of their friends need not be 
dwelt on. A dreadful interval took 
place of more than a week, during which 
every inquiry and every fond hope were 
exhausted. ‘“ The truth was at last 
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known—a truth, remarks Mrs. Shelley, 
that made our loved and lovely Italy 
appear a tomb—its sky a pall. Every 
heart echoed the deep lament, and my 
only consolation was in the praise and 
earnest love that each voice bestowed, 
and each countenance demonstrated for 
him we had lost—not, I fondly hope, 
for ever; his unearthly and elevated 
nature is a pledge of the continuation of 
his being, prea in an altered form.”’ 
It having been decided by their friends 
that their remains should be reduced to 
ashes by fire, as the readiest mode of 
conveying them to the places where the 
deceased would have wished to repose, 
this painful task was performed under 
the immediate care of Captain Trelaw- 
ney. At this distressing ceremony, 
Lord Byron and Mr. Leigh Hunt were 
both present, and their feelings on this 
Occasion can be better conceived than 
described. 

The ashes of Mr. Shelley were con- 
veyed to Rome, and deposited in the 
Protestant burial ground in that city, 
near the remains of a child he had lost, 
and of Mr. Keats. It is the cemetery 
he speaks of in the preface to his elegy 
on the death of his young friend, ‘as 
calculated to make one in love with 
death, to think that one should be buried 
in so sweet a place.’”” The generous 
reader will be glad to hear that the re- 
mains of Mr. Shelley were attended to 
their final abode by some of the most 
respectable English residents in Rome. 
He was sure to awaken the sympathy 
of gallant and accomplished spirits 
wherever he went, alive or dead. Mr. 
Shelley, when he died, was in his 30th 
year. His figure was tall and slight, 
and his constitution consumptive. He 
was subject to violent spasmodic pains, 
which would sometimes force him to 
lie on the ground till they were over ; 
but he had always a kind word to give 
to those about him, when his pangs 
allowed him to speak. In his organiza- 
tion, as well as in some other respects, 
he resembled the German Poet Schiller. 
Though well-turned, his shoulders were 
bent a little, owing to premature thought 
and trouble. The same causes had 
touched his hair with grey ; and though 
his habits of temperance and exer- 
cise gave him a remarkable degree of 
strength, it is not supposed that he 
could have lived many years. He used 
to say, that he had lived three times as 
long as the calendar gave out; which 
he would prove between jest and earnest, 
by some remarks on Time, 

« That would have puzzled that stout Stagyrite.” 
Like the Stagyrite’s, his voice was high 


and weak. His eyes were large, and 
animated with a dash of wildness in 
them; his face small but well shaped, 
particularly the mouth and chin, the turn 
of which was very sensitive and grace- 
ful. His complexion was naturally fair 
and delicate, with a colour in the cheeks. 
He had brown hair,which, though tinged 
with grey, surmounted his face well, 
being in considerable quantity, and tend- 
ing to acurl. His side face upon the 
whole was deficient in strength, and his 
features would not have told well in a 
bust; but when fronting and looking at 
you attentively, his aspect had a certain 
seraphical character, that would have 
suited a portrait of John the Baptist, or 
the Angel whom Milton describes as 
“holding a reed tipped with fire.”’ 

His life was spent in the contempla- 
tion of nature, in arduous study, or in 
acts of kindness and affection. He was 
an elegant scholar, and a profound me- 
taphysician. He made his study and 
reading room of the shadowed copse, 
the stream, the lake, and the waterfall. 
Tl health and continual pain preyed 
upon his powers; but when in health, 
his spirits were buoyant and youthful to * 
an extraordinary degree. 

Such was his love for nature, that 
every page of his poetry is associated in 
the minds of his friends with the loveliest 
scenes of the countries which he visited. 
‘ Prometheus Unbound’? was written 
among the deserted and flower-grown 
tuins of Rome ; and when he made his 
home under the Pisan hills, their roofs 
less recesses harboured him as he com- 
posed the “ Witch of Allas,’?  Ado- 
nais,’’ and “ Hellas.’’ In the wild, but 
beautiful bay of Spezzia, the winds and 
waves, which he loved, became his play- 
mates. His days were chiefly spent on 
the water: the management of his boat, 
its alterations and improvements, were 
his principal occupation. At night, 
when the unclouded moon shone on the 
calm sea, he often went alone in his little 
shallop to the rocky caves that bordered 
it, and sitting beneath their shelter, 
wrote the “ Triumph of Life,” the last 
of his productions. 

Mr. Shelley’s poetry is invested with 
a dazzling and subtle radiance, which 
blinds the common observer with excess 
of light. In all his @ritings there is a 
wonderfully sustained sensibility, and a 
language lofty and fit for it. He has 
the art of using the stateliest words, 
and the most learned idioms, without in- 
curring the charge of pedantry: so that 
passages of more gn and sonorous 
writing are not to be selected from any 
writer since the time of Milton: and 
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yet when he descends from his ideal 
worlds, and comes home to us in our 
humble bowers, and our yearnings after 
love and affection, he attunes the most 
natural feelings to a style so propor- 
tionate, and withal to a modulation so 
truly musical, that there is nothing to 
surpass it in the lyrics of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. — Abridged from the Memoir 
preceding the “ Beauties of Shelley.” 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Bournals. 


MISSIONARY PRESS IN THE SOUTH SEA 

ISLANDS. 
[THe last No. of the Quarterly Review 
contains a masterly analysis of Mr. El- 
lis’s (the Missionary,) ‘* Polynesian Re- 
searches, during a residence of nearly 
six years in the South Sea Islands,’ 
from which we make the following very 
interesting extract—part review and in 
part quotation from the Missionary’s 
work, 

The author of these volumes had 
learned the art of printing before he left 
England upon the mission, and types 
and a press had been sent out with him, 
in 1816, before the religious revolution 
which had taken place could be known 
in Europe. The printing office was 
erected in Eimeo; that mighty engine 
for good and evil was never anywhere 
more needed, nor more beneficially em- 
ployed. In many families, where all 
were scholars, there was but one book ; 
but many hundreds who had learned to 
read were without one. Many had 
written out the whole spelling-book ; 
others, who could not procure paper 
for this purpose, ‘ had prepared pieces 
of native cloth with great care, and then, 
with a reed, dipped in red or purple na- 
tive dye, had written out the alphabet, 
spelling and reading lessons, on these 
pieces, which were made of the bark of 
atree.’? Others had written portions of 
scripture, and texts, which they -had 
heard preached from, on scraps of pa- 
per, or fragments of such cloth. Pomare, 
who, in his desire of promoting the im- 
provement of his people, has not been 
surpassed by any of those princes who 
have rendered themselves deservedly il- 
lustrious for that merit, was exceedingly 
delighted, when the press arrived, and 
furnished every assistance for erecting 
the printing-house, and requested that he 
might be sent for when every thing was 
ready to begin. Accordingly he came, 
accompanied by a few favourite chiefs, 
and followed by a large concourse of 
people. Mr. Ellis took the composing- 
stick in his hand, and seeing with what 





curious delight the king was looking at 
the new and shining types, asked him if 
he would like to put together the first 
alphabet. His countenance brightened 
at the Proposal, and he set up the capi- 
tal and the smaller alphabet, to which 
the few monosyllables composing the first 
page of the spelling-book were after- 
wards added. Pleased at seeing this 
page in the types, he was yet contented 
to wait till the whole sheet should be 
ready, before he saw it struck off. Mean- 
time, he visited the missionaries almost 
daily; and, when they were ready to 
print the first sheet, came, with only 
two chiefs, but followed by a numerous 
train, who had heard that the work was 
about to begin. Crowds had already 
collected round the door; they made 
way for him, and when he and his two 
companions had been admitted, the door 
was closed, and a window was darkened, 
by which he might have been over- 
looked ; for he wished to prevent this. 
He examined minutely, and with great 
pleasure, the form as it Jay on the press ; 
and, as he prepared to take off the first 
sheet ever printed in his dominions, 
charged his companions, good-naturedly, 
not to look too closely at him, nor laugh 
at him if he should not do it well. Mr. 
Ellis instructed him how to use the ink- 
ball, then placed the paper, and directed 
him to pull the handle. The sheet was 
well printed—for there could be no fai- 
lure ; Pomare took it up, looked first at 
the paper and then at the types, with 
evident admiration; then handed it to 
one of the chiefs; and, while he struck 
off two more copies, the first was shown 
to the crowd without, who set up a ge- 
neral shout of astonishment and joy. 
There were few days in which he did 
not come to watch the progress of the 
work. Observant of every thing as he 
was, he counted several of the letters, 
and seemed surprised to find that, in 
sixteen pages of this spelling-book, there 
were more than five thousand of the 
letter a. Two thousand six hundred 
copies of this book were printed ; then 
a Tahitian catechism; a collection of 
Scripture extracts; and St. Luke’s 
Gospel. Paper for fifteen hundred co- 
pies of these was all that remained, 
when a supply from the Bible Society 
arrived in time to double the impres- 
sion; and that society has furnished paper 
for every portion of the Scriptures that 
has since been printed in these islands. 
“OQ Britain, land of knowledge !’’ 
was the frequent exclamation of those 
who crowded to the doors and windows 
of the printing-office. Multitudes ar- 
rived from every part of Eimeo, and 
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even from other islands, to see the work, 
and to procure books. The excitement 
is likened to what the English felt at 
witnessing, for the first time, the ascent 
of a balloon, or the movement of a 
steam-carriage. The beach was lined 
with canoes ; the houses of the inhabi- 
tants were crowded with guests; and 
small parties pitched their temporary en- 
campments in every direction round 
about. For several weeks before the 
first portion of the Scriptures was finish- 
ed, the district in which the printing- 
house stood resembled a public fair. In 
order to preserve the books it was ne- 
cessary to put them in some substantial 
binding, before they were delivered : 
Mr. Ellis had learned how to do this in 
England; his materials, indeed, were 
scanty, but supplies, or substitutes, were 
found. A good pasteboard was manu- 
factured from bark-cloth ; old news- 
papers were stained with a deep purple 
dye, for covering the sides; and when 
the few sheep-skins which had been 
brought out .were consumed for backs 
and corners, leather became in great re- 
quest, to the cost of cats, dogs, and 
goats. The march of intellect was a 
sore evil to these poor animals, which 
had hitherto lived in undisturbed ease 
and freedom; they were hunted now 
for their skins. Sometimes the people 
brought “the tough skin of a large dog, 
or of an old goat, with the long shaggy 
matted hair and beard attached to it; 
or the thin skin of a wild kitten, taken 


in the mountains.’ When they were h 


instructed how todress them, they did it 
at their own houses ; and no object was 
then more common than a skin, stretch- 
ed on a frame, and suspended on the 
branch of a tree, to dry in the sun. The 
elementary bouks had been gratuitously 
distributed, and continued to be so. But 
for this, a larger and more important 
book, it was thought best to require 
such a payment as might just cover the 
expense of paper and printing materials, 
that the people might not undervalue it, 
as a thing of no cost. A certain small 
quantity of cocoa-nut oil was the price 
fixed; this was what they could most 
easily procure, and it was cheerfully 
paid. Incessant, and, at times, exceed- 
ingly oppressive, as the Jabour was, of 
printing and binding these books, in a 
tropical climate, and at a season when 
the sun was vertical, Mr. Ellis says that 
it was one of the happiest parts of his 
life. He says— 

“ Thave frequently seen thirty or forty 
canoes from distant parts of Eimeo, or 
from some other island, lying along the 
beach ; in each of which, five or six 
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persons had arrived, whose only errand 
was to procure copies of the Scriptures. 
For these many waited five or six weeks 
while they were printing. Sometimes I 
have seen a canoe arrive, with six or ten 
rsons, for books; who, when they 
ave landed, have brought a large bun- 
dle of letters, perhaps thirty or forty, 
written on plaintain leaves, and rolled 
up like a scroll. These letters had been 
written by individuals, who were unable 
to come and apply personally for a book, 
and had, ousliiee: thus sent, in order 
to procure a copy.” 

‘ One evening, about sunset, a canoe 
from Tahiti, with five men arrived on 
this errand. They landed on the beach, 
lowered their sail, and, drawing their 
canoe on the sand, hastened to my na- 
tive dwelling. I met them at the door, 
and asked them their errand. Luka, or 
Te parau na Luka,- “ Luke, or, The 
word of Luke,” was the simultaneous 
reply, accompanied with the exhibition 
of the bamboo-canes, filled with cocoa- 
nut oi], which they held up in their 
hands, and had brought as payment for 
the copies required. I told them I had 
none ready that night, but that if they 
would come on the morrow, I would give 
them as many as they needed ; recom- 
mending them, in the meantime, to go 
and lodge with some friend in the village. 
Twilight in the tropics is always short, 
it soon grew dark ; I wished them good 
night, and afterwards retired to rest, 
supposing they had gone to sleep at the 
ouse of some friend; but, on looking 
out of my window about day-break, I 
saw these five men lying along on the 
ground on the outside of my house, 
their only bed being some platted cocoa- 
nut leaves, and their only covering the 
large native cloth they usually wear over 
their shoulders. I hastened out, and 
asked them if they had been there all 
night: they said they had: I then in- 
quired why they did not, as I had direct- 
ed them, go and lodge at some house, 
and come again. Their answer surprised 
and delighted me: they said, ‘ We were 
afraid that, had we gone away, some 
one might have come before us this 
morning, and have taken what books 
you had to spare, and then we should 
have been obliged to return without any ; 
therefore, after you left us last night, we 
determined not to go away till we had 
procured the books.’ I called them into 
the printing-office, and, as soon as I 
could put the sheets together, gave them 
each a copy; they then requested two 
copies more, one for a mother, the other 
for a sister ; for which they had brought 
payment. I gave these also. Each 
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wrapped his book in a piece of white 
native cloth, put it in his bosom, wished 
me a good morning, and without, I be- 
lieve, eating or drinking, or calling on 
any person in the settlement, hastened 
to the beach, launched their canoe, 
hoisted their matting sail, and steered 
rejoicing to their native island.’’ 

A volume of hymns was the next pro- 
duction of the missionary press, and this, 
being in verse, became very popular, for 
the people delight in metrical compo- 
sitions, for which their language seems 

llently adapted, by its remarkable 
euphony. It is to be hoped that the 
missionaries will collect and preserve 
their historical and mythological ballads, 
which are very numerous, and “ adapted 
(they tell us) to every department of so- 
ciety and every period of life.” Ubus, 
their poems are called; and children 
were early taught to recite, and, in some 
degree, to act them ; for they sometimes 
had a pantomimic or dramatic character, 
«‘ They had one song for the fisherman, 
another for the canoe-builder, one for 
felling the tree, another for launching 
the canoe. But they were, with few ex- 
ceptions, either idolatrous or impure, 
and were, consequently, abandoned, when 
the people renounced their pagan wor- 
ship.’’ Let those which are impure 
erish; and would that whatever we 
ave, of home or of continental growth, 
in the same kind could perish also ! 
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the odd and curious cast of this place 
upwards of half a century ago, it may 
be necessary to sketch an outline of its 
civic body, or tion (for Christ- 
church is a borough), as it existed when 
I had the honour of becoming an unpri- 
vileged citizen of the town. 

The mayor, I well recollect, was a 
worthy cordwainer of the name of Mew ; 
literally, as well as officially, the greatest 
man within the limits of his own tem 
rary jurisdiction; shaped precisely hke 
an enormous turtle; and of such mar- 
vellous obesity, that, on his decease 
(shortly after the term of his mayoralty 
had expired), a part of the front wall of 
the house in which he dwelt, was obliged 
to be taken down, in order to gain an 
aperture sufficiently large, to admit the 
removal of the coffin from the bed- 
chamber into the street below. In the 
solemn civic processions to the church, 
on the high anniversary days of the 
mayor’s election; of the reigning mo- 
narch’s birth; of Guy Faux’s attempt 
to blow up King James, of sagacious 
memory, and his assembled peers; and 
of the like yearly commemorations, the 
honest chief magistrate of Crischurch, 
whether a son of St. Crispin, or a mem- 
ber of any other — useful calling, 
was wont to be followed (disposed in 
nice arrangement, and with a due re- 
gard to regular precedence,) first, by the 
supervisor and custom-house officer ; 





The Anecdote Gallery. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, 


By the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of Great 
Chalfield, Wilts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
{We thank the Reverend Reminiscent 
for two stout volumes of characteristic 
anecdotes—told in the true vein of 
pleasantry and good humour, and di- 
vested of the little conceits which so 
often disfigure auto-biographical works. 
We take him to be a man who lives ‘in 
charity with all mankind ;*’ he neither 
over-rates the excellencies of his great 
contemporaries, nor exaggerates the 
weakness of others—both which are 
besetting sins of anecdote-writers. 
Throughout the volumes are many de- 
lightful portraits of British benevolence, 
and among them the characters of Ber- 
nard Gilpin and David Hartley, will 
not be the least admired. We quote a 
few pages just to give the reader some 
idea of the very entertaining matter and 

manner of the whole :—) 


CHRISTCHURCH. 
To convey a more accurate notion of 


lly, by a brace of sleek excise- 
men; thirdly, by the master of an an- 
cient structure, called the New Inn, and 
the parish sexton; and, lastly, by two 
yas publicans, a father and his son, 

y the name of Holloway, who at their 
sign of the Eight Bells, vended, among 
other strong drinks, that justly-esteemed 
concoction of malt and hops, then highly 
celebrated under the name of Rinewoop 
Beer, but of which, alas! it can now 
only be said— 

Stat nominis umbra. 

These “ gooddies,”” with whom the 
vicar, for the time being, was sometimes 
associated, together with a few other 
dwellers in the place, of various callings 
and conditions, formed the body of those 
resident burgesses of Crischurch, who, 
in my early time, returned the two re- 
presentatives of that borough, to the 
commons house of parliament! Should 
this picture be regarded as a fanciful 
composition of the painter, rather than 
an actual portrait, some confirmation of 
its truth may be derived from the cha- 
racter of the first toast, which was for- 
merly drunk, with grave countenances, 
at every civic entertainment in the bo- 
rough :— 
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a toast which (I speak with certainty) 
continued to be given on like occasions, 
only a few years ago, and is, I have 
every reason to believe, out of respect 
for its origin and antiquity, still bum- 
pered with due solemnity, on the recur- 
rence of every public festal day ! 


CONVIVIALITY. 


Dr. J. Warner had the honour of 
reckoning Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
among his most intimate friends. The 
accomplished baronet presented him 
with the rectory of Stourton; and at his 
beautiful residence, Stourhead, the doc- 
tor passed much of his time. [ have 
learnt from him, that, whilst there, 
Doctor Warner’s powers of social enter- 
tainment were not only unrivalled, but 
inexhaustible: that, alter having taken 
his usual quantity of wine, and charmed 
the circle in the dining-room, he would 
descend into the servants’ hall, with his 
pipe (to which he was addicted,) and 
those who could bear its fumes; and 
our out with his vigorous puffs, the 
inest strokes of wit, and brightest 
scintillations of conceit. 


“ LuCKY’’ DR. JEANS. 


Dvurine his residence as an under- 
graduate at Queen’s College, an ¢li-bred 
tailor, who had, more than once, in- 
truded on Mr. Jeans’ studies, with a 
long slip of paper, ycleped a dill; be- 
came so trouBlesome in one of his visits, 
that the student deemed it politic, to fix 
aday, in the ensuing week, for the set- 
tlement of his demand. He wrote im- 
mediately to his father ; stated his diffi- 
culty and engagement ; and received, by 
return of post, a ten-pound bank note, 
to relieve the one, and enable him to 
fulfil the other. Jeans thrust the Aéra- 
ham Newland into his breeches pocket ; 
and, brim full of ire, strutted forth to 
pay the bill; row the tailor; and, for- 
mally, discharge him from his future 
service. Meeting, however, a fellow- 
gownsman, in his way to the dun’s 
abode; and being ever easily beguiled 
into a deviation from his destined pur- 
pose; he took a long saunter with him 
in Christchurch meadow, instead of 
proceeding to the house of Mr. Snip. 
Always animated in conversation, and 
usually accompanying it with a consi- 
derable degree of action, Jeans, whilst 
talking, was busily, but unconsciously, 
employed in fumbling tor the note, in its 
dark recess, and rolling it up into the 
size of a pea; which having eflected, 
he shot it from between his finger and 
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thumb, into the long grass at his ieet. 
On separating from his friend, he turned 
to the tailor’s, advanced confidently into 
the shop, and put his hand into the right 
hand pocket of his inexpressibles, the 
usual depot of his cash—when he had 
any; when (horrihile dictu) he per- 
ceived, that no note was there! Every 
any of his person underwent a search ; 
ut allin vain. He slunk out of Mr. 
Snip’s shop; returned to his rooms ; 
ransacked the escrutoire; table-drawer ; 
and every hole and corner of his apart- 
ment; but with like ill success. The 
thought at length occurred to him, that, 
immediately before his visit to Mr. 
Snip ; 
«« And while in Christchurch meadow walking, 
Of poetry, and such things talking :” 
he had, thoughtlessly, twirled some 
piece of paper with his fingers, and dis- 
charged it into the air. This might 
have been the ten-pound note. It was 
a forlorn hope indeed, but the only one 
that remained to him; and he posted to 
the spot (as nearly as he could recollect 
it) where he had stood, when he thus 
wildly threw away his all. The herbage 
was high, and the area wide; but, he 
had scarcely reached the middle of the 
field, when he discovered the object of 
which he was in search ; reduced, how- 
ever, to so diminutive a size, by twisting 
and compression, that it would probably 
have escaped the obvservation of every 
eye, save the eagle one, that was em- 
ployed in seeking it. 

The other instance alluded to, of Mr. 
Jeans’ “good luck,” is not less singular 
than that just related, and was to him still 
more important; the sum mislaid, be- 
ing of much greater value than the ten- 
pound bill; and the demand for it, at 
the moment of recovery, far more ur- 
gent than the claim of Mr. Snip. 

Shortly after he had taken possession 
of Dipdene Rectory, a letter reached 
him, containing a bank note of consi- 
derable value. A folio volume happen- 
ed to be spread before him at the time, 
into which he placed the supply; as a 
meet depository, where it might remain 
in safety till wanted, and be readily 
found when the occasion occurred. The 
call for it soon arrived ; but the place of 
its deposit had entirely escaped the 
rector’s recollection. A general rum- 
mage through the horfse for the lost 
treasure, was attended with no success ; 
and, after some natural throes for the 
loss, and suffering a little temporary in- 
convenience in consequence of it, Mr. 
Jeans thought no more either of the dis- 
appointment or its consequences. Two 
or three years had elapsed from the time 
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of this occurrence, when a travelling Jew 
chanced to call at Dipdene rectory. 
He ag to be a learned Rabbi, and 
as Mr. Jeans had been a Hebrew stu- 
dent, a long and interesting philological 
conversation took place between the 
parties. In the course of the discus- 
sion, it became necessary to consult 
Romaine’s Lexicon. Mr. Jeans reached 
down the dusty volume, and opened it, 
par hazard, when lo, the first object 
which met his eye in the expanded page 
proved to be—not the ¢riliteral root, for 
which he was about to seek—but the 
sign manual of the cashier of the bank of 
England, subscribed to the identical 
note, which he had regarded, for a long 
time, as lost to him and his heirs for 
ever. 


A PEDESTRIAN. 


Few men could boast a larger circle of 
real friends, than the late James Wa- 
then, Esq. of Hereford. Among the 
amateurs and professors of the graphic 
art, to which he was enthusiastically 
attached, his acquaintance might be said 
to be all but universal. His qualities, 
indeed, were a passport to general es- 
teem and regard; for, few were the 
men, among the crowd with which I 
have mixed, whom I could compare with 
Mr. Wathen; in singleness of heart; 
blamelessness of life ; and mildness and 
benevolence of spirit. His education 
had been humble; but a good natural 
understanding, acting upon considerable 
English reading, and bottomed on sound 
and just principles, had stored his mind 
with much useful knowledge; and ren- 
dered his conversation not only enter- 
taining but instructive. An ardent ad- 
mirer of Nature, and all her wild and 
picturesque scenery; his spirit dwelt 
with the far-off rocks and woods, and 
mountains and cataracts: but the en- 
thusiasm of the amateur, was merged in 
the piety of the son; and never, till his 
blind and aged widowed mother breath- 
ed her last, did he omit leading her 
down from her chamber every morning ; 
and conducting her to it again, at the 
hour of repose: though, possibly, in 
the interval he would walk forty miles, 
(for as a pedestrian he was a phenome- 
non, and continued so till the age of 
70!) to visit a spot congenial to his taste ; 
or add to the immense collection of his 
own sketches and drawings. 

Mr. Wathen had passed middle life 
when he lost his mother. He then sim- 
plified his affairs; and determined to 
pursue the bent of his inclinations ; that 
of travelling as a pedestrian, not only 
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through England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, but over all those parts of 
Europe, which are usually visited by the 
British tourist. His baggage was as 
light and as scanty as Sterne’s ; but un- 
unlike the sentimentalist, he carried it 
about his person—a couple of shirts 
stuffed into his pockets; a few neces- 
sary articles in a small bundle; under 
one arm his portfolio; and a stick and 
umbrella in his vacant hand. The 
amount of the miles which he had 
walked thus accoutred, in a few years, 
almost exceeded belief. His continental 
tour alone, which led him through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and a part of 
Germany ; included a circuit of nearly 
3,000 miles. 

The longest walk, which (as I have 
understood from Mr. Wathen) he ever 
performed, within twenty-four hours, 
was one of sixty-three miles, on the 
road from London to Hereford: but he 
was fresh enough after it, to attend a 
musical party on the same evening.— 
ba | taught the boy to read,” said old 
Quin, of our excellent late king, when 
he heard of his admirable recitation of 
his accession speech in the House of 
Lords; and my friend Wathen might 
have said of me, ‘I taught him first to 
be a pedestrian ;” for I had no idea of 
“ getting over the country,” by any 
modes of locomotion save those of a 
horse or a carriage, till he took me into 
training ; and broke me in, by degrees, 
to a walk of sixty miles, along the mar- 
gin of the beautiful river Wye, from 
Hereford to Chepstow. We were three 
days on our route; but novel as the 
scenery and our mode of progress were 
to me, they appeared, in my estimation, 
to be the three shortest days I ever spent 
in my life. How then can time be 
merely a succession of ideas ? 

But, the survey he had thus taken of 
most of the civilized parts of Europe 
only excited a desire of visiting more 
distant regions. He longed to make 
some sketches in Asia: and an oppor- 
tunity fortunately occurred, for the gra- 
tification ot this anxious wish. Captain 
Prendergast, his old school-fellow, who 
commanded an East-Indiaman, (about 
to make a voyage to Madras and China, ) 
aware of Mr. Wathen’s desire, offered 
him a free passage in his vessel, pro- 
vided he could obtain the consent of the 
Directors to make the trip. This was 
easily procured; and Wathen shipped 
himself on board the East-Indiaman. 
To him, however, the expedition might 
be said, rather to have been a walk than 
a voyage: for, every day during the 
passage, when the weather permitted, 
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he paced the quarter-deck, for two 
watches, or the space of eight hours ; 
thus securing to himself constant pedes- 
trian exercise, to the amount of at least 
twenty miles a day. His age at this 
time, was between sixty and seventy 
years. The vessel touched at Madras ; 
Pulo Penang; Malacca; Macao; and 
Canton: at all which places, my friend 
made copious notes, and numerous 
sketches. His bland and courteous 
manners ; kind and benevolent feelings ; 
and honest, simple intentions ; were re- 
cognised and esteemed wherever he 
went; and, singular to say, conciliated 
alike the savage Malay, and the suspici- 
ous Chinese. From the former he re- 
ceived rude, but warm hospitality ; and 
by the latter, was admitted (a very rare 
case, I apprehend) to familiar domestic 
intercourse. 





Motes of a Reader. 


THE LATE SIR LUCAS PEPYS, BART. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tue following biographical particulars 
of Sir Lucas Pepys, who died a few days 
since, at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine, may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. They are principally from a 
note in the second edition of the Pic- 
turesque Promenade round Dorking. 

Sir Lucas was a native of Cheshire, 
and finished his classical education at 
Oxford. On quitting the University, he 
went to Edinburgh, where he attended 
lectures on medicine, and the practice of 
the infirmary. He afterwards returned 
to Oxford, where he obtained the degree 
of M.D.; and, on commencing his 
medical career in London, was admitted 
a Fellow of the Royal College. His 
uncle, Dr. Russell, of Brighton, having 
acquired a high reputation by a treatise 
on, and by introducing the use of, sea- 
air and bathing, Dr. Pepys was induced 
to spend the summer season in that 
town. There, with the assistance of his 
uncle, he formed a connexion which 
greatly contributed to his progress in the 
metropolis. Soon after this he settled 
in London, and was elected physician to 
the Middlesex Hospital. In 1772, he 
married the Countess of Rothes, by 
which high connexion he was introduced 
to the first families in the kingdom. 
In 1810, the Countess died, and in 1813, 
he married a Miss Askew, daughter of 
the physician of that name. About this 
time he obtained a baronetcy, and the 
appointment of physician extraordinary 
to George III. During his majesty’s 
indisposition in 1788 and 1789, Sir Lucas 
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was appointed physician in ordinary, 
and, the king’s malady terminating fa- 
vourably, he was appointed physician- 
general to the army, an office of consi- 
derable emolument and patronage. 

Sir Lucas Pepys was for some years 
President of the College of Physicians, 
which office he resigned in 1811. 
During his presidency the College pub- 
lished an edition of their Pharmacopeia, 
the preface to which was written by Sir 
Lucas. This composition, as a speci- 
men of Latinity, is highly creditable to 
his talents. 

Sir Lucas had for some years past a 
fashionable rather than an_ extensive 
practice. He usually passed the summer 
at Juniper Hall, a delightful seat in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Box Hill, 
Surrey, appropriating certain days in 
the week to visit his patients in town. 
Sir Lucas, in personal habits, was a phy- 
sician of the last century. We have 
heard of his displaying his polished 
Latinity at the bed-side of a patient. 
Once, too, we heard him inquire of a 
country druggist the uses of the hun- 
dred-fold contents of his shop, adding 
that he had never used but a dozen arti- 
cles in the whole of his practice. Purio. 


She HSelector ;s 
AND 


LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


BALLAD. 

[The three subsequent sterling extracts are from 
the Life of Bishop Heber, edited by his 
Widow, and already noticed in our Supple- 
ment, No. 434.] 


** Ou, captain of the Moorish hold 
Unbar thy gates to me, 

And I will give thee gems and gold, 
To set Fernando free. 

For I a sacred oath have plight 
A pilgrim to remain, 

Till I return with Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.” 


“ Fond Christian youth,” the captain said, 
‘« Thy suit is soon denied, 
Fernaudo loves a Moorish maid, 
And will with us abide. 
Renounc’d is every Christian rite, 
The turban he hath ta’en, 
And Lara thus hath lost her knight, 
The boldest knight. of Spain.” 


Pale, marble pale, the pilgrim turned 
A cold and deadly dye; 

Then in his cheeks the blushes burned, 
And anger in his eye, 

(From forth his cow! a ringlet bright 
Fell down of golden grain,) 

“« Base Moor ! to slander Lara's knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain! 

“ Go, look on Lugo’s gory field 
Go look on Tayv’s tide ! 

Can ye forget the red-cross shield, 
That all your host defied ? 

Alhama’s warriors turned to flight, 
Granada’s sultan slain, 

Attest the worth of Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 
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« By Allah, yea!” with eyes of fire 
The lordly paynim said, 

“* Granada's sultan was my sire, 
Who fell by Lara’s blade : 

And tho’ thy gold were forty feld 
The ransom were but vain 

To purchase back thy Christian knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 


“* Ah, Moor, the life that once is shed 
No vengeance can repay, 

And who can number up the dead 
That fall in battle fray ? 

Thyself in many a maniy fight 
Hast many a father slain ; 

Then rage not thus ‘gainst Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.” 


** Aud who art thou, whose pilgrim vest 
Thy beauties ill may shroud; 
The locks of gold, the heaving breast, 
A moon beneath a cloud ?— 
Wilt thou our Moorish creed recite, 
d here with me remain? 
He may depart,— that captive knight, 


The conquer'd knight of Spain.” 


ak not so!’’ with voice of woe, 
The shuddering stranger cried ; 
“« Another creed I may not know, 
Nor live avother’s bride! 
Fernando's wife may yield her life, 
But not her honour stain, 
To loose the bonds of Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.” 


“« And know’st thou, then, how hard a doom 
Thy husband yet may bear? 

The fetter’d limbs, the living tomb, 
The damp and noisome air ? 

In lonely cave, and void of light, 

nn, drag a helpless chain, 


“Ah, 8) 


pride condemns the Christian knight, 

he prop and pride of Spaiu.” 

“ Oh that within that dungeon’s gloom 
His sorrows [ might share, 

And cheer him in that living tomb, 
With love, and hope, and prayer! 

But still the faith I once have plight 
Unbroken must remain, 

And God will help the captive knight, 
And plead the cause of Spain.” 

«* And deem’st thou from the Moorish hold 
In safety to retire, 

Whose locks outshine Arabia’s gold, 
Whose eyes the diamond's fire?” 

She drew a poniard small and bright, 
And spake in calm disdain, 

“« He taught me how, my Christian knight, 
To guard the faith of Spain.” 

The drawbridge falls! with loud alarm 
The clashing portals fly ; 

She bar‘d her breast, she rais‘d her arms, 
And knelt, inact to die; 

But ah, the thrill of wild delight 
That shot through every vein; 

He stood before her,—Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain. 


LETTER TO A PARISHIONER, OF 
IRREGULAR HABITS. 
Lincoin’s Inn, May 26, 1823. 
“‘ My Worthy Friend, 

*¢ T am about to address you on a sub- 
ject which has long weighed much on 
my mind, and which I have often wished 
to mention. Nobody is more convinced 
than I am of your good heart, your 
kindness to your family, your labourers 
and the poor, your strict honesty and 
the other good qualities for which you 
are known and respected in the neigh- 
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bourhood. Yet there is one point which 
I would fain see altered in you, and 
which I cannot help noticing as, per- 
haps, the last mark of my good wishes 
for you which I shall ever have in my 
wer to show, now that I am leaving 
ogland for a far distant land, and have 
ceased to be rector of Hodnet. You 
must be aware I mean your fondness for 
liquor. Why should you let this one 
sin get the better of you, and rob your 
good qualities and your good principles 
of their reward? You as yet are 
young and healthy, and therefore can- 
not say you need drink to keep you in 
good spirits, — but you yourself well 
know that neither health nor cheerful- 
ness can long continue to be the portion 
of a drunkard. Even so far as this 
world is concerned, how necessary is it 
that a man should be sober in order 
that he may prosper. But when we 
think on the other world, can we help 
recollecting that the drunkard is wast- 
ing not only his body and his goods, but 
his immortal soul? I need hardly 
remind you how often and how ear- 
nestly God has forbidden the practice 
in Scripture. Of all strong drink we 
find it observed by Solomon, Prov. xxiii. 
32. that ‘at the last it biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder.” ‘ Woe 
unto them,’ saith Isaiah, chap. v. verse 
22, ‘that are men of strength to mingle 
strong drink.’ ‘ Woe,’ he says again, 
chap. xxviii. verse 1. ‘ woe to the crown 
of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim.’ 
All the other prophets are full of the 
same declarations, and the texts in the 
New Testament are still more awful. 
‘If that servant,’ saith our Lord, ‘ be- 
gin to say in his heart, my Lord de- 
layeth his coming, and begins to beat 
the men servants and maids and to eat 
and drink and be drunken, the Lord of 
that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and in an hour 
when he is not aware, and will cut him 
der and appoint him his portion 
with the unbelievers.’ ‘ Take heed,’ 
he says, in another place, ‘lest your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting 
and drunkenness, and so that day take 
you unawares.’ In the same manner 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
bids us ‘walk honestly as in the day, 
not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying,’ where you see he puts 
drunkenness down in the same list of 
crimes with whoredom and quarrelling, 
and puts it first of the three because, 
indeed, it generally leads to the other 
two. Thus also we find in Gal. chap. v. 
verse 19, 20, 21, drunkenness classed 
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on the same footing with the very first 
sins, and those most hateful to God, 
such as idolatry and witchcraft and 
murder. These things will prove to 
you that a fondness for strong drink is 
no trifling matter; that it is a crime 


‘ marked with the Almighty’s heaviest 


displeasure, and for which, no doubt, a 
very grievous punishment is in store in 
another world. Do not suppose, my 
good friend, that I name these things 
to you out of disrespect or a desire to 
give you pain; we have long been 
neighbours, and you have been a kind 
and friendly neighbour to me. I sin- 
cerely esteem you and wish you well. 
But it is because I esteem you and wish 
you well that IT send you this long letter; 
and I now earnestly desire to call upon 
you as with a voice from the dead, to 
the number of whom, in my long and 
perilous voyage, I may perhaps be 
added, to desire you to lay these things 
to heart, to fly from temptation, and to 
remember that your health and prospe- 
rity, your life and immortal soul are in 
danger if you do not fly from the sin 
which does most easily beset you! 
God bless you and guide you; May 
He turn your heart to see the things 
which belong to your peace, and give 
you, in this world, grace and happi- 
ness, and in the, world to come, ever- 
lasting glory ! 

« My best wishes are with you! Be- 
lieve me ever your sincere friend, 

*¢ ReginaLD HEBER.”’ 


‘ANECDOTE OF THE KING OF OUDE. 
Tue following anecdote, strongly illus- 
trative of eastern superstition and eastern 
tyranny, is related in the MS. of the 
Bishop’s journal. Some circumstances 
induced the editor to omit its publica- 
tion, the ma of which was, that, 
as the King of Oude was then living, 
and was in the habit of making his 
aides de camp translate English books 
into Hindoostanee for his information, 
she apprehended that the engineer, 
whose history it relates, might again 
fall under the power of the favourite. 
That fear having been removed by the 
king’s death, and the immediate dis- 
missal from power of Hukeem Mendee, 
the prime minister, she no longer hesi- 
tates to relate it :— 

*‘ Many whimsical stories are current 
in Lucknow, respecting the foibles and 
blindness of the poor king, and the 
rascality of his favourite. His fondness 
for mechanics has been already men- 
tioned. In trying some experiments of 
this nature, he fell in with a Mussul- 
man engineer of pleasing address and 


ready talent, as well as considerable, 
though unimproved, genius for such 
— The king took so much de- 
ight in conversing with this man, that 
the minister began to fear a rising com- 
petitor, as well knowing that the mean- 
ness of his own birth and functions hed 
been no obstacle to his advancement. . 
He therefore sent the engineer word, 
‘if he were wise to leave Lucknow.’ 
The poor man did so, removed to a 
place about ten miles down the river, 
and set up a shop there. The king, on 
inquiring after his humble friend, was 
told that he was dead of cholera; or- 
dered a gratuity to be sent to his widow 
and children, and no more was said. 
During these last rains, however, the king 
sailed down the river in his brig of war, 
as far as the place where the new shop 
stood; he was struck with the different 
signs of neatness and ingenuity which . 
he observed in passing, made his men 
draw in to shore, and, to his astonish- 
ment, saw the deceased engineer, who 
stood trembling, and with joined hands 
to receive him. After a short explana- 
tion, he ordered him to come on board, 
returned in high anger to Lucknow, and 
calling the minister, asked him again if 
it were certain that such a man was dead. 
© Undoubtedly !? was the reply. ‘I 
myself ascertained the fact, and convey- 
ed your majesty’s bounty to the widow 
and children.’ ‘ Hurumzada!’ said the 
king, bursting into a fury, ‘ look there, 
and never see my face more!’ The 
vizier turned round and saw how mat- 
ters were circumstanced. With a 
terrible glance, which the king could 
not see, but which spoke volumes to 
the poor engineer, he imposed silence 
on the latter; then turning round again 
to his master, stopping his nose, and 
with many muttered exclamations of 
© God be merciful !’  ‘ Satan is strong !’ 
‘In the name of God keep the devil from 
me!’ he said, ‘ I hope your majesty 
has not touched the horrible object ?’ 
‘ Touch him !? said the king, ‘ the sight 
of him is enough to convince me of your 
rascality.’ ‘Istufirullah !’ said the fa- 
vourite, ‘and does not your majesty 
perceive the strong smell of a dead car- 
cass?’ The king still stormed, but his 
voice faltered, and curiosity and anxiety 
began to mingle with his indignation. 
‘It is certain (refuge of the world,) re- 
sumed the minister, ‘ that your ma- 
jesty’s late engineer, with whom be 
peace ! is dead and buried; but your 
slave knoweth not who hath stolen his 
body from the grave, or what vampire 
it is who now inhabits it to the terror of 
all good Mussulmans. Good were it 
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that he were run through with a sword 
before your majesty’s face, if it were 
not unlucky to shed blood in the auspi- 
cious presence. I pray your majesty, 
dismiss us; I will see him conducted 
back to his grave; it may be that when 
that is opened he may enter it again 
peaceably.’ The king, confused and 
agitated, knew not what to say or order. 
The attendants Jed the terrified mechanic 
out of the room ; and the vizier, throw- 
ing him a purse, swore with a horrible 
oath, that ‘if he did not put himself 
on the other side of the company’s fron- 
tier before the next morning,—if he ever 
trode the earth again it should be as a 
vampire indeed.’ This is, I think, no 
bad specimen of the manner in which 
an absolute sovereign may be persuaded 
out of his own senses. 

“This weakness of character is pro- 
bably increased in the king by his habits 
of life. Like his father he has already 
taken to drink spirits. We passed one 
evening the royal suwarree of a coach, 
several elephants, and some horse- 
guards, waiting to convey him back 
from one of his summer palaces where 
he had been dining. On returning from 
our drive we found them going away 
without him, and learned that he had 
resolved to sleep there. I thought no- 
thing of the circumstance at the time, 
but on mentioning it to one of the per- 
sons best acquainted with his habits, he 
said, ‘ Ay, that means that his ma- 
jesty was not in a fit state to offer him- 
self to the eyes of his subjects.’ ”’ 


Tye Gatherer. 
A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
(From Warner’s * Recollections.”’) 


Dr. Macuarne’s portraiture of friend- 
ship (the cordial drop which Heaven has 
thrown into the cup of life to render it 
palatable) I have always considered as 
one of the most philosophical and beau- 
tiful definitions in the English language : 

ss Friendship is a sincere, fervent, and 
permanent union of minds ; formed by 
mutual affection and esteem—founded 
on real worth, and cemented by intimate 
acquaintance ; frequent intercourse ; 
exchange of good offices; and simili- 
tude of tastes, temper and manners—it 
is inseparably attended with perfect can- 
dour, and unreserved openness of heart 
—interests itself with quick feeling and 
strong sensibility in the pleasures and 
pains of its object—is raised above all 
suspici jealousy, above every mean 








picion andj 
and selfish view—sheds indulgence upon 
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infirmities and imperfections—and with 
the greatest tenderness and delicacy of 
affection, unites the interests of those- 
whom it connects, and makes their joys 
and sorrows common.” 





A WHIMSICAL circumstance occurred to 
the old Marquess of Lansdowne and Mr. 
Townshend, during one of their tours in 
Wales. They had spent a day and night 
at Colonel Johns’ beautiful seat in Car- 
diganshire, Havéd. The succeeding day 
chanced to be very hot. ‘Proceeding 
at a rapid pace, and earnest in conversa- 
tion,”’ said Mr. T. “we were suddenly 
surprised by a report from the seat 
beneath us, loud as the discharge of a 
pistol! We looked at each other. with 
astonishment! In the twinkling of an 
eye the sound was repeated ; and firings 
to the number of twelve followed each 
other in rapid succession. We stopped 
and examined the box of combustibles 
on which we had been sitting, when the 
mystery was explained. The Marquess 
had, on the preceding day, spoke highly 
of Colonel Johns’ champagne ; and our 
hospitable host who (like Aboulcasim, 
in the Persian Tales), always presented 
to his guests what they admired, had 
ordered a dozen bottles of this nectar to 
be placed in the seat of the carriage. 
The excitable liquor fermented with 
the heat of the weather, and the rapidity 
of our motion, expelled the corks from 
the bottles, and produced the very un- 
accountable reports with which our 
nerves had been shocked.’’ 


Tue Bishop of Catania derives a large 
revenue from the snow of tna, which 
is sent to Naples, and used for ices. 
Tue mayor of an English city put forth 
an advertisement previous to the Races, 
that no gentleman would be allowed to 
ride on the course except the horses that 
were to run. 


CANDLES. 

Ir appears from a parliamentary paper, 
that the net revenue from the duty on 
candles in England and Scotland last 
year was 489,059/. Is. 9d. 


CARVING. 
In 1714, Grinling Gibbons was appointed 
Master-Carver in wood to George the 
First, with a salary of eighteen pence 
er day: he enjoyed that moderate 
founey for seven years—and died at his 
own house, in Bow-street, Covent Gar- 
den, August.3, 172). 


—_—_—— = 
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SERVANTS. 
Tut-extraordinary command which this 
class of people can, on the most irritating 
@ccasions, exercise over their temper 
and language, discovers how much self- 
control is within the power of every- 
body, if they choose to exert it. 


WOMEN. 

Women are treated by good men as 
friends, by libertines as playthings, and 
by cowards as slaves. omen who de- 
sert the vindication of their own sex, 
are like soldiers who forsake their own 
cause on the field of battle, and standing 
between two armies, are exposed to the 
fire of both. Beauty and spirit are 
women’s weapons of defence ; without 
them they have nothing to shield them 
from being ill-treated. 


A younce lady mentioning to a friend of 
hers that her papa had been in a bath 
which exceeded the proper heat, the 
friend replied, “Then they boiled your 
papa ?”’—“ No,” said she, sharply, “ he 
was only par-boiled !”’ 
HFROINE 
of “‘ the English at Home.”’ 

Louisa CresswELt, a creature soft as 
her soft name, was fair lustrously fair, 
and delicate, as exquisitely formed hands, 
arms, and features, rendered her, amidst 
an embonpoint, that would have fascinated 
an Asiatic. A hazeleye, a pencilled brow, 
an ear that the most perfect modeller 
would in vain attempt to copy—and let 
no one smile at the mention of such fea- 
ture till he has regarded his mistress’s, 
relieved upon her glossy hair, and mark- 
ed what expression it can give to profile 
—a liquid, or rather a fluid voice, for it 
struck and coursed through one with 
electric subtilty: these were the most 

rominent charms of Miss Cresswell. 
Her beauty certainly, as is the case with 
all such exquisite perfection, was not 
constant; and there were hours and 
days, when, like the face of heaven’s 
brightest luminaries, hers might be said 
to be eclipsed; but in return, there 
were moments when she shone forth so 
fair, so sulduingly beautiful, 

“« That the sense ached at her.” 


In repose, her expression was languor, 
and her appearance caused the beholder 
to revert to the taste of the second 
Charles and of his court. When viva- 
cious, her eye could sparkle, and the 
fulness of her cheek broke into rich 
dimples, that rendered it doubtful 
whether her mirth or her placidity was 
the most fascinating. 
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FOPPERY. 

From the age of eighteen to that of 
five-and-twenty, I would wish to see 
any one, in whom I am interested, a fop. 
It is the fermentation, the froth, the 
scum, that youth casta off during these 
years, when pure gentility alone re- 
mains. There’s for you a metaphor 
from vulgar malt in enhancement of 
fashionable puppyism! Besides the in- 
anity of dandyism is such a convenient 
cloak, such a mask for any character of 
design that one may wish to develope of 
complete: the soutane of Richelieu of 
De Retz was never half so commodious. 


RACING. 


~~ 

Newmarket is the only spot where 
racing and its concomitant, betting, are 
carried on, not as sport or pastime, but 
as serious business. Equally different 
is it from the vulgar bustle of Epsom, 
the regal brilliancy of Ascot, or the pro- 
vincial gaiety of so many other first-rate 
courses. Equipages, indeed, throng ; 
but they are knowing, tidy, churlish, 
bachelor-bearing things. None, or few, 
come fraught with the fair: lady-kind 
would be out of its sphere in such a 
place, and would in vain demand the at- 
tentions that quadrupeds absorb. Even a 
ball during the intervals of dulness wonld 
not be tolerated there, except, perhaps, 
the mazes of quadrille were to be con- 
sidered a course, dandies blood-colts, 
and heiresses the prize. And yet. even 
80, the thing would be stupid ; for New- 
market is not the stage er the follies 


and gaiety of youth: age, gravity, and 
even prudential ya upon 
its It is to other courses what, in 


the clubs, whist is tu écarte, the more 
dull and venerable means of time-killing 
and bamboozlement. The ancients and 

igtails are numerous around its posts, 
ittle removed, as it is, from the focus of 
civilization ; and altogether, nothing can 
be more unlike its throng, than that 
which composes the Derby or the Don- 
caster. 
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Farewell to 1829, 48 
Fashionable Eclogue, 394 
Fashionable London, fifty years ago, 


405 
Faults on both sides, 308—333 
Fenst of Lanterns, 435 
Felton, the asssassin, 107 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, Painted 
Window, 246 
Fireproof Dresses, 32] 
First Sermon, the, 404 
Flaxman, the sculptor, 413 
Fontainebleau, palace-of, 426 
Foolee Fum Foola, mistakes of, 31—42 
Foote, ostentation of, 121 
Forsaken to the False One, 254 
Fraternal Affection, 434 
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France, changes in, 422 
French Bread, to make, 125 
French Repartee, 260—367 
Friendship, 447 
Frog Market at Brussels, 409 
Frosty Weather, by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, 11—112 : 
Game Laws, antiquity of, 393 
Ganges, banks of the, 420 
Gas and Steam dispute, 371 
Gasparoni, the bandit, 37—71 
German Polish, 22 
Giants, 16—260 
Gibraltar, views of, 284 
Gibbet, the, a fact, 210 
Gibbons, the carver, 410—447 
Gipsies, antiquity of, 47-189 
in Hungary, 417, 
Giraffe at Paris, 127 
Pry to remove, 70 
God Save the King, 303 
Grave Rehearsal, 295 
Grant, curious one from Stowe, 16 
Gray’s Monument at Stoke, 257 
Granawaile, an Amazonian Record, 84 
Greek Fire, history of, 179 . 
Marriage and Baptisms, 428 
Greenwich Royal Observatory, 83 
Guinea Pig, the, 216 
Guilford, Lord Keeper, 378 
Haitian Funerals, 299 
Hammersmith, St. Peter’s Chapel, 145 
Haunted House at Athens, 339 
Haydon’s Pictures of Eucles and Punch, 
166— 184 
Health Maxims, 194 
Heat and Thirst in Jamaica, 379 
Heber, bishop, his death, 420 
Heber’s Life and Correspondence, 417 
Heroine of “ English at Home,’’ 448 
Homoopathie, 382 
Hope, lines on, 418 
Horace, ode from, 368 
Horne Tooke and Windham, 294 
Hougomont on Waterloo, 65 
Houndsditch, 111 
Howard’s Tomb, 417 
Hucknall Torkard, 149 
Hydrophobia, observations on, 291 
Hymn o’er the Dead, 115 
Hypochondriac Butcher, 43 
Iceing Wines, 
I’d be a Rothschild, 226 
I ha’e naebody now, a ballad, 310 
Incledon ‘and Munden, 180 
Insects for Cabinets, 107 
Intellect, the, 155 
Irish Botheration, 292 
Scenery, sketches of, 29 
Janua Wall, Leicester, 89 
Javanese Children, 14] 
Jerome Bonaparte’s Frolic, 330 
Jerusalem, Temple of, destroyed, 11 
set on fire, 13 
slanghter and sacking, 13 
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Jewellery, ancient, 36-—69 
Jews, emancipation of, 421 
Joe Miller, song by, 240 
Johanna, visit to the isle of, 133—156 
Johnson’s (Dr.) Pudding, 214 
Joy and Fear, fatal effects of, 163 
Keats’s Poetry, lines.on, 213 
Kemble, Miss, lines on, 29 
Kiddal Hall, antiquities at, 337 
Kirby Muxloe, ruins at, 225 
Kolf, game of, 427 
Laconics, by Sir H. Davy, 199 
Lakes, tour to the, 360 
Lament for London, 203 
Lamps and Lanterns, 392 
Lantern Fly, 216 
Large Flower in India, 282 
Last Summer, an elegy, 118 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, memoir of, 39 
—75— 
Lawyers and Inns of Court, 349 
Lives of, 378 
Lay of the Affections, 182 
Lemonade, Italian, 390 
Leyden University, 408 
Lieut. Luff, a song, by Hood, 139 
Life, from the Greek, 258 
Literary Recollections, Warner’s, 441 
Locust ef Scripture, 105 
Locusts in the Crimea, 429 
London Anomalies, 100 
Lord’s Prayer at different Periods, 311 
Love, by R. Montgomery, 44 
Lovely Maid, a ballad, 237 
Lucas Pepys, the late Sir, 444 
Lucky Dr. Jeans, 442 
Man without a Name, 402 
Marriage Proposal, 295 
Martyr to Truth, life of, 29—126 
Matchmaking, 190 
May-day Carol, 419 
Customs, 373 
Memory, stanzas to, 7 
Men and Things in 1829, 5 
Merlin’s Cave at Richmond, 233 
Mermaids, 215 
Merrie England Festivities, 21 
Metaphysical Salt-box, 303 
Mexico, strange adventures in, 254 
Misfortunes at College, 374 
Misitra, or Ancient Sparta, 113 
Missionary Press, 
Monkey, memoir of, 354 
Montezuma and Mexico, 328 
Montgomery, James, 159 
Moon, lines to, 115 
Moore, Mr. T. his cottage,.385 
Sir John, death of, 186 
Morland, the painter, 122 
Moscow, burning of, 143 
Mouse Sauce, 95 
Muscular Strength of Insects, 376 
Music, History of, 334 
by R. Montgomery, 125 
stanzas for, 98 ; 
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Musical Imitation, 202 
M. W., lines to, 78 
Napoleon, anecdotes of, 164 
Palace at Elba, 289 
National Debt, the, 276 
National Theatricals, 422 
Natural History, novelties in, 424 
Nature, a fragment, 92 
Navigating Pig, lines to, 310 
Nelson, last hours. of, 286 
Netherlands, féte in, 427 
Nightingales of the Brocken, 83 
Nightingale, the, 215 
Night of Romance, 130 
Nile, cataracts of the, 431 
voyage up, 430 
Oak, the Druidical, 37 
O’Brien, the Irish giant, rccollections of, 
307 


Octavia, lines to, 29 

Old English Drama, 121 

Old Poets, extracts from, 239 

Old White Hart, Bishopsgate, 177 
Once upon a Time, stanzas, 135 
O'Neill, Miss, her Juliet, &c. 76 
Opinions for 1830, 90 

Oporto, views of, 117 

Orangeade, to make, 390 
Ordinary Jokes, 96 

Organ, ancient, 131 

Otranto, castle of, 193 

Oude, king of, 446 

Ouroomia Lake, in Courdistan, 261 
Oyster Fisheries, British, 106 
Panorama of the Maine, 28] 
Panorama of the Thames, 232 
Pantomime of the Ancients, 8 
Parallel Passages from Poets, 371 
Paris Refuge for the Destitute, 94 
Parliamentariana, 223 

Past, lines on the, 275 

Pastry, schools for, 160 

Patents in England, France, and Austria, 


107 
Paul Clifford, a novel, 317—345—350 
~ —416 
Pearl Fishery, British, 265—306 
Pearls, history of, 396 
Peerless, to the, 406 
Pedestrian, 443 
Peg Tankerds, antiquity of, 148 
Peruvian Charity, 431 
Politeness, 432 
Peter Pindar, 18] 
Piepowder Court, 404 
Piping Bulfinches, 244 
Play, the first in England, 128 
Poetical Letter, 221 
Pilgrimage, 223 
Poetical Portraits, 248 
Poetry of Life, 276 
Poets Laureate, 111—367—386 
Poet’s Last Song, 434 
Political Prophecy, 407 
Polypi and Coral Insects, 136 
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Pompeii, lines on, 370 
Pompey’s Pillar, 429 : 
Poodles, learned, at Paris, 342 
Portrait, an exquisite, 140 
Port Wine in England, 48—118 
Prague Minstrels, 361 
Proverbs, a few, 231 
. Prayer for the King, 38] 
Public distress, 361 
Punctilious Economy, 368 
Pyrenees, battle of the, 25 
Queen of Portugal, anecdotes of, 4 
Raffles, Sir Stamford and Lady, 297 
Railways and Carriages, iron, 23—268 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, birth-place of, 81 
Rapiers and Ruffs, 132 
Recollections of a Wanderer, 356 
Red Gap Inn, a sketch, 118 
Relics at the Hague, 428 
Reminiscences of a man of letters, 292 
Retrospection, lines on, 98 
Revolution of time, a fable, 308 
Rienzi, house of, 353 
Richard-III. Inn at Leicester, 369 
Rizzio, David, murder of, 201 
Rings, ancient, 
Robert the Devil, story of, 163 
Robinson Crusoe, 199 
Rochester Travellers’ Charity, 320— 
— 387 
Rome, ruins of, 353 
Roubiliac, the sculptor, 411—416 
Rowe, birth-place of, 209 
Rural Happiness, 171 
Russian Funeral, 174 
Superstition, 175 
Ryan, Edmond, ballad by, 294 
Rye Vale, three sonnets, 370 
Sailor’s love, 398 
Salad, to mix, 396 
lobster, 391 
Satan, by R. Montgomery, 43 
Savage Life, picture of, 190 
a the, as a child with flowers, 
1 
Scienee, delights of, 381 
Scott, Sir W., dramas by, 297 
Scriptural Direction-post, 434 
Seals, ancient, 37 
Secret, the, or student and wife, 227 
Shark, the hammer-headed, 24 
Shelley, beauties of, 231—365 
memoir of, 
Sheridan and Lord Byron, 63— 64—192 
Ship on fire, 295 
Ships, invention of, 14 
Siamese Youths, anecdotes of, 10, 160 
Signs of the Seasons, 73 
Silver Establishment, 432 
Sinecurist’s Ladder, 423 
Skylark, lines to a, 366 
Sloperton Cottage, 385 
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Smith, Charlotte, Sonnet to the Moon— 
translated into Latin, 4 

Snowdrop, lines to, 276 

Snails, eatable, 74 

Socrates and the Executioner, 160 

Song of Morn, 19 

Spanish War, tale of the, 170 

Sparta, ancient, 113 

Spectral Illusion, 363, 395 


- Spectre Ship of Sulem, 182 


Spirits, duty on, 104, 237 
Spirit’s Song, the, 178 
Steam Cannon, naval, 23 
Coaches, 141 
Stoke Park and Mr. Penn, 324 
Story Play, 45 
Suett, the actor, 259 
Summer Beverages, 390 
Sugar Cane, the, 168 
consumed in Britain, 272 
Sunday in Edinburgh, 22 
Sunset, by R. Montgomery, 44 
Swan River Settlement, 33, 78, 365 
Sympathy, lines on, 419 
Symphonion, the, 23 
Tales of the Five Senses, 155 
of Terror, 158 
Tamworth Castle, 401 
Taxation, individual, 271 
Tea Trade and its Frauds, 104, 189 
Thirst, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 344 
Thought and Feelings, 310 
Timbuctoo, city of, 242 
Tower of London, 107 
Troy, plains of, 429 
Twelfth Day, 32 
Two Herveys, the, 140, 179 
Valenciennes, good old times in, 196 
Vegetative Verses, by an F. H. S. 380 
Vesta, temple of, 353 
Vesuvius, Davy’s visit to, 152 
Veteran Tar, by Delta, 343 
Village Bells, lines on, 5 
Village Chatterton, a sketch, 66 
Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 67—97— 
146—7—8 
Virgin’s Fig-tree, 431 
Vision of Sathanas, 356 
Wales, scene in, 417 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 193 
Waterloo, visit to, 195—244 
Waverley Novels, new edition, 141. 
illustrated, 285 
Wellington at Eton, 180 
West, the painter, at Rome, 108° 
and George III. 109 
Westminster, antiquities of, 162 
William Tell, 427 
Winters, severe, 128* 
Witchcraft, 144 
Wynne King, lines by T. 207 
Zoology, taste for, 331 





